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Memorabilia. 


N the October number of Science Progress 
will be found some interesting notes upon 
the results of recent fishery investigation. 
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Thus Dr. E, 8. Raitt reports on the fluctua- 
tions in the stocks of haddock in the North- 
East Atlantic as these were made out during 
the period 1916-35. He shows that in this 
region the haddock compose a number of sepa- 
rate populations, each of which is indepen- 
dently subject to rise and fall in the numeri- 
cal strength of the new broods yearly added 
to the stock, whence naturally arises corres- 
ponding increase or decrease in the yield of 
the fisheries a few years later. Continuous 
study of the haddock population in the North 
Sea has enabled the Scottish Fishery Board 
to issue annual forecasts of the produce of 
the haddock fishery there; and since it has 
been discovered that the populations of Ice- 
land and Faroe have each their own special 
mode and degree of brood replenishment, a 
full ‘‘ prediction service ’’ for the different 
fishing areas may be looked for in the future. 
Details are given concerning the most pro- 
fitable of all methods of obtaining informa- 
tion about the life of fish: the liberation of 
living fishes which have been marked with 
some kind of identity disc. During the period 
1919-31 a total of 7,799 lemon soles caught in 
Scottish waters were thus marked and liberat- 
ed, of which 1,015 have been recaptured. 
Some fish remained more or less stationary 
within a radius of 30 miles of the place where 
they were liberated ; others (migrants) strayed 
away to considerable distances. Out of the 
number recaptured 218 were migrants and 
non-migrants. Migration is accelerated 
from December to March and in some cases it 
- proved to be at the rate of about 2 miles 
a day, 


Another important topic is the relation of 


























the movements of fish to the location of their 
food supply. Thus in early October, 1933, the 
great East Anglian herring shoals were de- 
layed in their assembling and arrival by dia- 
tom patches which occurred in the North Sea. 
In the first of the Essay Reviews we came 
across a word new to us: ‘‘ Veritaphobia.”’ 
(NS the eve of publication is an important 
and interesting work on the Libraries of 
Paris—‘ Le Guide pratique des Bibliothéques 
de Paris’ by M. Emil Leroy, and in the first 
October number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Julien Cain takes occasion by 
this to discourse on the Parisian libraries, 
emphasizing the fact that, in spite of much 
that has been done to make provincial librar- 
ies serviceable to the serious student, it is, in 
France, at Paris alone—above all at the 
Bibliothéque nationale—that work of the 
first order can be satisfactorily carried on. 
Renan’s query: ‘ Peut-on travailler en pro- 
vince?’ must even to-day receive something of 
a negative answer, The number of libraries 
in Paris and the treasures they contain have 
long since prompted savants to compile books 
of information on them for the benefit of 
readers and researchers. We were interested 
in what M. Cain tells us about some of 
the older of these works. The best of them, 
and also the oldest—published in 1644—is a 
Traicté des plus belles bibliotheques publiques 
et particuliires qui ont esté et qui sont a 
présent dans le monde, by Pére Louis Jacob, 
a Carmelite, a work ‘‘ d’une érudition réelle.’’ 
Old authors of old descriptions of Paris put 
in some account of the libraries of monas- 
teries, confraternities and colleges—filled with 
treasures which were to be dispersed or des- 
troyed in the Revolution. Some of these con- 
ventional or collegiate libraries offered a 
kindly welcome to the learned or even—like 
the Abbey of St. Victor or la Mazarine—to 
the general public. 


E noticed in Messrs, Methuen’s new list 

an educational book, not expensive, which 
might be stimulating to grown-ups as well as 
children, ‘ Designs for Discussion,’ by Leslie 
Brewer, with an introduction by Clough Wil- 
liam-Ellis. A picture-book, it aims by means 
of contrasted photographs of buildings, 
machines and objects for everyday use with 
questions on them, at setting a simple stan- 
dard of criticism of the things one sees about 
one and giving an elementary knowledge of 
the rules of good and bad design. A really 
| successful book of this sort would be uncom- 
| monly useful. It is to be published on Oct. 21. 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See ante pp. 42, 150, 188), 


Loppe.t (Sussex, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1461 (11). 
Loryne (Bedford, 1338), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
( = Lorrainer). 
LoveRYNG (Wilts, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 653 
(31). 
LovERYNG 
1022 (118). 
(Corruption of Loveridge or Loveraz ?) 
Loveney (Bristol, fifteenth century ?), 
E.C.P. 1507 (5). 
Lowpe (Devon, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1307 (49). 
( = Loud in the sense of famous ?) 
Lupson (Devon, 1547-1551), .E.C.P. 





(Oxford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 


1232 


Ds 
(From Old English Lubba ?) 
Lute (Gloucester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1264 
(54) 


Lupser (London, 1493-1500), E.C.P. 216 
77 


> 
( = Lubba’s gate?) 
Lursur (Lincoln, 1408), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 286 (24). 
(Place-name from Ludborough, Co. Lin- 
coln ? 

Lute (London, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 535 (32). 
(Lute-maker, or place-name from Old 

English hliewd = shelter?) 

Lutrrett. The spelling Louterell suggests 

a derivation from loutre. 

Lysse (London, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1139 (38). 
(Cf. Old English names beginning with 
Leob-), 

Lycr. See Lice. 

LyFFe (no county, 1544-7), 

(19). 

Lycon (Worcester, cir. 1470), Burke’s Peer- 

age. 

Licon (Worcester, 1465), Chancery Inqui- 

sitions, Miscellaneous, 303 (12). 

Lyxers (1538-1544), E.C.P. 948 (3). 

( = Lickorish). 

Lytiwawe. See Lillo. 

Lytyate (Essex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1242 

(79). 

Letuiotr, London Directory, 1920. 

Lympeny (Somerset, 1515-8), E.C.P. 425 

(43). 
LyYMPES. 


E.C.P. 1122 


7 
See Limpus. 





ny, 


LyncHoKE (Norfolk,, 1547-1551), E.C.p, 
1241 (76). 

Lyntren, Lyntern. See Lintory, 
Pgs (Hereford, 1535-8), E.C.P. 939 
; (Spelling of Lingen ?) 

Lyon. See LeEon. 


LysaunTes (Gloucester, 1555-8), E.C.P, 

( = ‘Lysons ?) 
LysTYsHELE (Devon, 

1200 (3). 

(Place-name from 
Lusteshull, Co. Wilts ?) 
Lytucor, Liverpool Directory, 1937. 
Lyve (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 840 (63), 
MaBERLY sometimes = Mobberley, the place- 

name being written Mabburley in the six. 
teenth century. 
Mazsorn, Mawsorn 1555-8), 
E.C.P. 1480 (8). 
Macuant (Somerset, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1309 
2) 


1547-1551), E.C.P. 


Lushill, 


formerly 


(Lincoln, 


Macuon should be a form of Mason (see 
‘'N.E.D.’) as well as of Machin. 
_ (London, 1529-1532), E.C.P, 666 
Mack in in the case of the actor was a con- 
traction of McLaughlin. 
Manan (Herts, 1726), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Mapperow (Chester, 1538-1544), 
1022 (38). 
(Place-name — madder-row ?) 
Marrey (London, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 150 
(61). 
(Venetian — son of Matthew?) 
ae (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1029 
) 


E.C.P. 


( = son of Margaret ?) 
Maicope (Wilts, 1461), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 318 (1). 
Maxeras (Herts, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1452 (1). 
| Maen (York, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 656 
(52). 
MaxkysHoo (Devon, 1551-3), 
(4). 
Matice (Kent, 1533-8), E.C.P. 853 (1). 
( = Malleson ?) 
Matre (Sussex, 
(30). 
Matyon (Dorset, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1271 (23). 
Matyorr (Norfolk, 1502-3), E.C.P. 258 
(36). 
Mamonp (York, 1544-7), B.C.P. 1099 (23). 
{ Mancz, London Directory, 1928. 


E.C.P. 128 


1509-1553), E.C.P. 1508 


Mans (Suffolk, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1143 (4). 
Mavnce (Huntingdon, 1518-1524), E.C.P. 
540 (44). 





E.C.P, 
rmerly 
(63). 

2 place- 
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Mannett (Norfolk, 1553-5), E.C.P. 
8). 
") ( = Mennell ?) 
en (York, 1359), Chancery Inquisi- 


1368 


tions, Miscellaneous, 179 (1), 
Mansuip (Norfolk, 1562), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
ManyeL (Somerset, 1397), Calendar of 
Feet of Fines, Somerset, III., 168. 
Manwoop (Kent, temp. Eliz.), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(Manhood, or, as in E.C.P. 1307, No. 68, 
Manwood, is a hundred of Sussex). 
{ (Warwick, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1302 
Marpock | (55), 
(Suffolk, 1553-5), E.C.P, 1336 
(2). 
( = Meredith ?) 
Marpyne (York? 


1555-8), 
(29) 


E.C.P. 1442 


( = Marden ?) 
Marince (Sussex, 
(11). 
Markpaye (Somerset or Devon, 1538-1544), 
E.C.P. 1058 (4). 
(Cf. Gascon Mercadier ?) 


1553-5), E.C.P, 1348 


Martecue (Derby, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 506 
(4) 


"(Place name = mere-lache? See ‘ N.E.D.’ 
s.v. ‘ Lache.’) 
Marter (London, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 541 


(9), 
(Diminutive of Merle ?) 
Maryeve (Essex, 1419), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 297 (4). 


Masten (York, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1466 (11). 
Mastin, London Directory, 1934. 

(French nickname, matin — mastiff?) 
Mastrey (York, 1533- 8), E.C.P. 851 (16). 
—" (Warwick, 1533- 8), E.C.P. 853 

(16) 

Marcue (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 855 9 
Matton, Maron (Chester, 1532-8), E.C 

729 (7). 

Maunce. See Kance. 

Mavnpwarp (Dorset, 1397), Chancery In- 
quisitions, Miscellaneous, File 265 (20). 
Mavnpewer (Northumberland, temp. Edw. 
1 yeaa of Patent Rolls, 1289-1296, pp. 


. il (America, cir. 1840), ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Mawsorn. See Maporn, 
Mayorr, Mayerr (London, 1555-8), E.C.P. 
1475 (39). 
(Diminutive of May ?) 
Maxe (Derby, 1533- 8), E.C.P. 919 (41). 
(Cf. Macca, Macco, Maccus in Searle’s 
“Onomasticon ’ ). 





{ Murun (Somerset, 
(28). 
| Mirruis (U.S.A. before 1857), Suffolk sur- 
name, 
a (Salop, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1030 
| MercHEN (Canada, 1930), Who’s Who. 
Meco (Norfolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1011 
(28). 
MeKELEY (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 721 (26). 
(Place-name = mickle lea ?) 
MetuisHir, Mriitacurp, London Directory, 
1923. 


MILLARDSHIP (Lancashire, 1922), personal 
we 


1533-8), E.C.P. 860 


= Millerchip 
Salop.) 
MENDYNG 
541 (3). 
Menwet (Lincoln, 1525-8), E.C.P. 861 (54). 
Menwyn (Lincoln 1465-1483), E.C.P. 18 
(78). 
MERKYNDALL (York, 1533-8), 
(33). 
Metre (Worcester, 1443), E.C.P. 1489 (52). 
( = French Mette?) 
Metterson (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. 821 
31). 
. Spelling of Matterson.) 
MeverELt (Stafford and Derby, 1515-8), 
E.C.P. 427 (28). 
{ Mewres (London, 


from Millichope, Co. 


(Stafford, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 


E.C.P. 799 


1553-5), E.C.P. 1370 
' Murp (Ayrshire, 1594), 

Mewett (Kent, 
tion, 

(Nickname from French mouette? See 

Harrison s.v. Mew.) 

Meyrick. In Welsh, Meurig is constantly 
used as the equivalent of Maurice, 
fewer (Gloucester, 1222-3), L.T.R. Mem- 

oranda Roll IV., 6. 

MeysEy-THOMPSON, 
1928, 

Mrrruin. See MEFLyn. 

Mirryn (York, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 542 (15). 

Mitxkins (Somerset, 1932), personal obser- 
vation. 

(See Barber s.v. ‘ Milk.’) 
Mrutacuip, MILLARDSHIP. 
Moppyne (London, 

101 (44). 


*D.N.B.’ 
1928), personal observa- 


London Directory, 


See MELLISHIP. 
1486-1493), E.C.P. 


J. B. Wattis CHapMan. 
(To be continued). 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS, 


XIII.—Lorp Rosert Grosvenor (LorpD 
Esury). 


29, Gros°r St., 
Monday 11 Feby., 1833. 
Sir, 

In reply to your communication of the 
10th inst. in which you desire an expression 
of opinion from me of the expediency of put- 
ting an end to the system of appointing indi- 
viduals to the Higher offices of the Welsh 
Church totally ignorant of the language of 
the people. I beg to say that I certainly do 
consider the custom so defined a great griev- 
ance, 

I should not have quite the same objection 
to Bishops, had they no preferment in their 
gifts when preferment undoubtedly they not 
infrequently bestowed upon their own rela- 
tives without reference to that most para- 
mount qualification, knowledge of the verna- 
cular language. 

Having said this I will only add that in 
the event of your thinking proper to entrust 
to me the presentation of the petition in 
question I shall take care to represent it in 
the manner you seem to desire and shall en- 
deavour to call to it the serious attention of 
the House and the Government. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Signed. R. GRosvENoR. 


29, Gros St., 
Monday. 
Sir, 

I have this day received your letter of the 
7th inst. together with the petition to which 
it refers for a redress of grievance in the 
Welsh Church Establishment. 

I may not perhaps have an opportunity of 
presenting it before the end of this week, 
when I am going into Cheshire to meet the 
Yeomanry, but in the case alluded to, I will 
take the earliest opportunity of laying it on 
the Table of the House after my return. 

1 am, 
Your obedient servant, 
Signed. R., Grosvenor. 
Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the peti- 

tion for a reform in the Church establishment 





of Wales, with four letter and the subjoined | 
documents this morning. 
I will endeavour to present it at the earliest | 


and most fitting opportunity for a subject of 
so much importance, 
Your obedient servant, 
Signed. R. Grosvenor, 


29, Gros°r St, 
Saty. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you that I this morning 
presented the Petition from the Inhabitants 
of Wales resident in Chester and that the 
Prayer of it was supported by Mr. Jervis and 
Mr. Lloyd Mostyn. 

I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
Signed. R. Grosvenor, 
House of Commons, 
Wednesday, 


Lord Robert Grosvenor was born at Mill. 
bank House, Westminster, on 24 April, 1801, 
He was the third son of Robert, first Marquis 
of Westminster. He was educated at West. 
minster School from 1810 to 1816 and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, from 1816 to 1821. 

He was Member of Parliament for Shafts. 
bury from 1822 to 1826, Chester from 1826 to 
1847, and Middlesex from 1847 to 1857. In 
the latter year he was created the first Baron 
Ebury. 

He was Comptroller of the Household from 
1830 to 1834, Treasurer of the Household in 
1846 and for some time Groom of the Stole to 
the Prince Consort. 

His publications include :— 

1. ‘ Extracts from the Journal of Lon 
Robert Grosvenor, being an account of his 
visit to the Barbary Regencies in the Spring 
of 1830.’ (Chester, 1831 8°). 

2. ‘Leaves from my Journal during th 
summer of 1851,’ by a member of the late 
Parliament. (London 8°), 

He died at 35, Park Street, London, on 18 
Nov., 1893, and was buried at Northwool 
near Rickmansworth. 

With the letters there is an excellent crayon 
drawing of Lord Ebury, but unfortunately it 
bears no artist’s name, 


neem 





T. Cann Hucues, F.3.4 
Lancaster. 
A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.’ 





(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94, 129, 168, 204, 236). 

Ubiquity (1579). Two years earlier this 
theological term occurs in Sidney’s letter # 
Walsingham (iii, 107, Cambr. edn.), “ the 
Duke of Saxony so carried away with the 
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ubiquity, that he growes bitter to the true 
Lutherians.’’ 

Ulyssean (1639). Twenty-three years 
earlier—Chapman, Ep. Ded. to Od., “‘ not 
tempting too far your Lordship’s Ulyssean 
patience.” Still earlier—Sonnet iii. to Robert 
Cecil, “‘ your Ulyssean policies.’’ Cp. Od., 
iv, 956, ‘‘ the Ulyssean spouse.’’ 

Unable. Constructions with ‘‘for’’ and 
“to” are given, not “‘of.’’ Southey, ‘ Tha- 
laba,’ iv., ‘‘ Unable of defence, and _peni- 
tent.” The sense “incapable of’ is not 
given later than Lydgate. 

Unautumned. Mr. Masefield has added 
this to the long list of similar words recorded : 
‘Poems ’ (1929) 601, ‘‘ the old unautumned 
beauty that never goes away,’’ of the sea. 
Is there a hint of Homer’s ‘‘ vintageless,”’ 
drpvyeros? If so, the notion of eternal 
summer of beauty has been substituted for 
that of barrenness. 

Unbloom—not given, though ‘‘ unbloomed ”’ 
is. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 7, ‘‘ How 
arrives it joy lies slain, and why unblooms 
the best hope ever sown ?”’ 

Unbuttoned (fig.) : 1898 only, ‘‘ an example 
of the master in an unwontedly unbuttoned 
mood,’’ Is this of a musical composer? Aufge- 
knépft was Beethoven’s word to describe ‘‘ the 
rough, almost coarse play, which reigns in 
the mischievous, unbuttoned, rougher pas- 
sages of the Finales to the Seventh and Eighth 
Symphonies,’ Grove, ‘ Beethoven and his 
Nine Symphonies,’ 124; cp. pp. 260, 268. 
But Meredith had earlier used the word quite 
generally, ‘ Diana of the Crossways,’ ch. i., 
“he was careless of social opinion, unbut- 
toned and a laugher.’’ 

Uncenotaphed seems to be missing. A. 
Dobson, ‘Later Essays,’ 149, includes the 
Abbé Edgeworth among ‘‘ the uncenotaphed 
Martyrs to duty.” 

Uncharitable is given of (a) persons, (b) 
actions, feelings, etc., but not of things. 
Daniel, ‘ A Defence of Rhyme ’ (Grosart, iv. 
56), ‘“‘a few loose and uncharitable Epi- 
grammes,’’ 

Unconstrued (1755). | Earlier—Chapman, 
‘Gent, Usher,’ I. i., ‘‘ that fustian lord. . . 


Ay, there’s a parcel of unconstrued stuff,”’ | 


where Parrot glosses ‘‘ unvalued.”’ 


Uncrowned: not consummated (1742). 


Earlier—Chapman, Od. xxi. 180, “ thrice | 
tried and thrice gave law To his uncrown’d | 
‘ The | 
Tears of Peace’ (Conclusio) he reckons among | 


attempts,”’ of drawing the bow. In 
forms of bane and misery ‘‘ Hate, War and 
Massacre ; uncrowned Toil; and Sickness.’’ 

Underdraw: ? ceil—not given. 








ing Heights,’ ch, i., ‘‘ the [roof] had never 
been underdrawn ; its entire anatomy lay bare 
to an inquiring eye.”’ 

Underlie (intr.) 1648, and in sense “‘ be 
buried.”’ Chapman, ‘Andr. Lib.’ Ep, Ded., 
is earlier, and the sense ‘‘ be subjected’? — 
‘* Passion and Anger made to underlie.’’ 

Undermine: work secretly against (a 
person). Chapman uses this of things, Il. x. 
292, Dolon ‘‘ stooped to undermine Achilles’ 
horse.”” Also ‘ Rev. Bussy,’ I. i. 271, is a 
later ex. of the sense “‘ ascertain secretly ’’— 
‘“Or did the sly Guise put thee Into my 
bosom t’ undermine my projects ?’’ 

Understanding: displaying intelligence. 
One ex. only is given, of 1635. Webster, in 
the preface to ‘The White Devil’ (1612), 
refers to ‘‘the labor’d and understanding 
workes of Maister Johnson,”’ sc. Ben. 

Undesire (sb.) is quoted only from W. 8. 
Blunt. It occurs in a philosophical context 
in Hatch’s ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ 152, ‘‘ every 
object . . . tends to range itself in the ranks 
of either good or evil, and thereby to call 
forth desire or undesire.’’ 

Undisclose. Only the p. ptcple. is given. 
Daniel, ‘ Delia,’ xxxix., of the half-blown 
rose, ‘‘ Whilst yet her tender bud dothe un- 
disclose That full of beauty time bestows upon 
her.’”’ See Un’- § 14. Hardy uses these back- 
formations from participles, but is not 
noticed for it by ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Undisplayed is quoted only from Byron. 
Chapman, ‘ Hymn Herm.,’ 711, ‘‘ O thou in 
crafty counsels undisplaied !’’, meaning ‘‘ un- 
discoverable ’’? The whole line renders 
Sodopjra. 

Uneagerness—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 218, ‘‘ Your intention seemed 
Converted by my false uneagerness To put- 
ting off for ever the caress.’”’ Keats and 
Lord Houghton are quoted for ‘‘ uneager.”’ 

Unfeathered (fig.)—not given. Keats, 
‘Endym.,’ iii. 750, ‘“‘ pieces small as snow 
That drifts unfeather’d when bleak northerns 
blow,’’ i.e., not feathery. 

Unfulfil—not given. Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 548, ‘ Though duties due that press 
to do This whole long day I unfulfil.”’ 

Ungirdled (fig.), for the usual ‘“ ungirt ”’ 
—not given. Stopford Brooke, ‘ Studies in 
Poetry,’ 191, of Shelley, ‘‘ he follows these 
[thoughts] wherever they lead him. .. 
inspired, but with an ungirdled inspiration.’’ 
This would seem to be the dignified equiva- 
lent of Beethoven’s ‘‘ unbuttoned.”’ 

Universalism: the fact or condition of 


| being universal in character or scope (1840). 
‘ Wuther- | In Leigh Hunt’s ‘ London Journal,’ July 11, 
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1835, an article on Shakespeare has ‘‘ what 
(if we might take the liberty to coin a word) 
we would call the universalism of the Homeric 
poetry.”’ 

Unkind. No substantival use is given. 
Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st, 24, ‘‘ Not 
able to endure earth’s rude unkinds.”’ 

Unknown : not knowing—not given. Dekker, 
‘Satiromastix’ 2371 (W. Bang), ‘‘ He 
tainted her chaste ears ; she yet unknown His 
breath was treason, tho his words were none.”’ 

Unlength: shortness. But W. Browne, 
‘ Brit. Past.’ iii, 2, 38, makes a verb of it: 
Psyche is ‘‘ A Venus worthier to unlength the 
night.”’ 

Unmuch—not- given, R. Tofte in Arber’s 
‘Engl. Garner,’ viii. 306, ‘‘ So thou another 
precious jewel art, In name and nature not 
unmuch alike.’’ 

Unpetticoat. Only the p. ptcple. is given, 
from Browning. Cotton, ‘ Poems’ (1765) 
260, “‘ Why, thou art Dominus Fac-totum, 
And may’st at Will unpetticoat ’em.’’ 

Unpleased: implacable—not given, Chap- 
man, Il. ix, 538, ‘‘ Erynnis. . . heard, out 
of Erebus, Pray’rs fit for her unpleased 
mind,’’ implacabilis, 

Unreflected (1670). Earlier, and meaning 
** implacable ’’—-Chapman, etc., ‘ Eastward- 
Ho,’ 1V. ii. 104, ‘‘ Be severe i’ thy place, like 
a new Officer o’ the first quarter, unreflected.”’ 
Cp. Reflect (ante). 

Unretorted is quoted only 1618, of weapons. 
Dalton in Pearch i. 50, echoes Horace’s oculo 
arretorto, ‘‘ Millions he views with unretorted 
eye.”’ Also Canning, ibid., iii. 158, on 
William III, ‘“‘ And spurn a crown with un- 
retorted eyes.’’ 

Unrighted (1775). Earlier—Chapman, Od. 
xviii, 325, ‘‘thus are our guests beat about 
Our court unrighted.”’ 

Unsheathe (fig.) 1692. Earlier—Chapman, 
Il. v. 705, ‘‘ now they did unsheath the ashen 
lance’? from Sarpedon’s thigh. 

Unsight (vb.): deprive of sight. But 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 292, ‘‘ Nor God 
nor Demon can undo the done, Unsight the 
seen,’’ uses it for ‘‘ make unseen.’’ 

Unsmile. Only the participles are given, 
and with nineteenth-century examples, Rich- 
ardson, ‘ Corresp.’ ii. 206, describing himself 
at Tunbridge, ‘‘ The people of fashion, if he 
happen to cross a walk . . . unsmiling their 
faces, as if they thought him in their way.”’ 

Untected: unroofed, ruined—not given. 
Lithgow, ‘Scotlands Welcome’ (1863), 114, 
122, ‘‘ whose untected arches, spoil’d, are 
quite deray’d,’’ of bridges; ‘‘ to speak of 
ruind Churches, untectd, unwalld.”’ 








Untouch: not touch—not given. Hardy, 
“Coll. Poems’ (1928) 547, *‘ And time up. 
touched me with a trace Of soul-smart o 
despair.”’ 

Untrunk. Only the 
Chapman, ‘ Justifn. 
“that all at one blow 
trunked them.’’ 

Unvaluable: incalculable (1638). Earlier 
Chapman, ‘ Epicedium’ ded., ‘‘ the most 
unvaluable and dismayful loss of . . . Prine 
Henry.”’ 

Unvision (vb.)-—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll, 
Poems’ (1928) 498, ‘‘I’ll not unvision A 
shape which, somehow, there may be,’’ i.e, 
he would not, by looking back, prove the non- 
existence of the visionary shape. 

Unwived (1840) seems to occur in Lithgow, 
‘ Scotlands Welcome,’ where James V is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ merry, stout, and wise, Henrie 
unwift,’’ i.e., Henry VIII without his con- 
nubial adventures. 

Up: in custody, does not seem to be given 
with the verb ‘‘ to be.’’ Fletcher, ‘ The Island 
Princess,’ IV. v. ad. fin., ‘‘ Now thou art up, 
I shall have time to speak too.’’ Ibid., V. i, 
‘“You hear Artemisia’s up . . . clapp’d up 
in prison.’’ 

Up, adv.2, ii. ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
iii., 1, has several good examples, e.g., 56, 
‘“meet him in the wood, when night and 
fear are up’’; 135, ‘‘ Now lust is up, alike 
all women be.’’ ‘ N.E.D.’s’ examples with 


p-pteple. is given, 
Pers, and Androm,’ 
he might have m. 


‘““to be’? are earlier. I do not find “the ! 
hunt is up,’ though it is noticed under 
‘* hunt’s-up.”’ 

Upfingered—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 60, ‘‘ an inland company 


Standing upfingered, with ‘ Hark! hark! The 
glorious distant sea!’ ”’ 

Upshot, at an, has only one example, mean- 
ing ‘‘at an end.”’ Fletcher, ‘ The Loyal 
Subject,’ II. i. 235, uses the phrase for the 
commoner ‘ at the upshot,’’ i.e., at last, “a 
little joy then . . . at an upshot, would not 
have done amiss.’’ 

Valedure—not given. ‘The Surfeit,’ m 
‘ Reliq. Hearn.’ (1869) iii. 238, ‘‘ I do pas 
sionately disaffect that trite and obsolete vale 
dure: your most humble, your tres humble 
and affectionate servant.”’ 

Vague: vagrant, has one example dated 
a, 1627. Keats, ‘ Endym.,’ ii. 805, “‘ I was 
as vague as solitary dove, Nor knew that nests 
were built.’’ 

Valour: courageous person, is first quoted 
from Lytton’s ‘Richelieu.’ — Fletcher, 
‘Women Pleased,’ V. i., ‘‘ This is the valour, 
madam ; for certain he.”’ 
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Vapour: exhalation, also fig., has some 
definite uses not noticed. Pope uses it for 
scent, ll. xxii. 247, the hound, “‘ sure of the 
vapour on the tainted dews ’’; Chapman of 
taste, Od. xi, 157, ‘‘ Salt’s savorie vapor ”’ ; 
more oddly of runaway soldiers, ‘ Caesar and 
Pompey,’ II. iii. 3, “‘ We contend in vain 
to stay these vapours, and must raise our 
camp ’’; this is earlier than ‘‘ morbid condi- 
tion’ (1662); of sleep, Od. x. 596, ‘‘ till... 
sleepe his virtues through our vapours shed ”’ ; 
688, ‘‘ plung’d in vapors deepe,’’ i.e., asleep. 

Vase. ‘‘Some currency in England ’’ is 
ascribed to the pronunciation ‘‘ vawse,’’ but 
no example is given. ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ 
(Bloudie Jacke), ‘‘ And she now i then 
pauses To gaze at your vases.’’ We pro- 
nounced it so in Ireland fifty to sixty years 
ago. 

Vent (vb.). Chapman, Od. xvi. 290, ‘‘ to 
their fervent mone The light had left the 
skies, if first the sonne Their dumb mones 
had not vented, with demand , . . ,’’ i.e., they 
would have moaned all night, had not Tele- 
machus stopped it by asking . . .; but the 
sense ‘‘ cut short ’’ would be unexampled. I]. 
xix, 406, ‘‘ Yet that Fate shall faile to vent 
her gall Till mine vent thousands,’’ Achilles’ 
fate will give him time to slaughter many 
first; the second ‘‘ vent’? should mean 
“ destroy.’’ 

Verge (vb.): form the verge ov limit of 
(1817). Earlier — Ogilby, Iliad (1669) 435, 
“large Mannors near Gygalas Lake, Whose 
fertill Margents . . . Hermus vergeth.’’ On 
p. 426 he has ‘‘ The Cause Thou mayst 
discern, Since those who perish verge in our 
concern,’ Jupiter says he is concerned for 
both sides; ‘‘ verge in: share equally ”’? 

Vermilion (adj.) 1589. Next would come 
Chapman, Il, viii. 303, ‘ War’s vermilion 
God.” No example is given of the word 
applied to a person. 

espertng: singing vespers—not given. 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 315, ‘‘ O vesper- 
ing bird, how do you know?’’ Sc. the hidden 
coming of spring, 

Vetturiniwise, in Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen,’ ch. 
V., 18 seven years earlier than ‘ N.E.D.’s’ 
“vetturino fashion,” and fig.: ‘‘ he must 
9 on vetturiniwise to the appointed end of 
is Journey,’’ being ‘‘ utterly married.”’ 

Ver: be vexed at—not given. ‘The Wild 
Goose Chase,’ iii. 1, init., ‘‘ I grieve and vex 
too The insolent licentious carriage Of this 
out-facing fellow Mirabel.’’ This use of 

rieve’’ is given, 

t et armis—not given. 


It might seem to 
rank with cui 


bono and similar phrases. 


Chr. North, ‘ Homer and his Translators,’ 
ad tnit., ‘‘ we are no great Greek scholars, 
but we can force our way vi et armis through 
the Iliad.’’ Keats uses it attrib. in a letter 
of Aug. 2, 1819, ‘‘ this would be to me a vi et 
armis taking up before the Judge.’ 

Vicar of Hell (1588 only). The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
on Sir Francis Bryan says Cromwell so called 
him, to Gardiner; and Milton, ‘ Areopag.,’ 
writes of him ‘‘ whom Henry VIII named 
in merriment his Vicar of Hell.’’ This seems 
to refer to Bryan, though Prof. H. Morley 
oddly drags in Skelton, Vicar of Diss! See 
also Chapman, ‘ An. Hum. Day’s Mirth,’ i. 
Vicarius inferni is the Latin. 

Viciously: reprehensibly (1617):  spite- 
fully, savagely (1841). In either sense Chap- 
man is earlier, Il. i, 24, ‘‘ but viciously dis- 
grac’d With violent termes the priest,’’ said 
of Agamemnon, 

View (vb.): show, appear—not given. 
Chapman’s ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 6, “‘ two 
pyramides . . . through the arbour viewed.’’ 
‘ Androm. Lib.,’ 580, ‘ your beauties far can 
view, so bright they are.’’ 

Virtual. For ‘‘Martowe Hero and 
Leander ’’ read ‘‘ CHapman Hero and Lean- 
der.”’ See ‘‘ toy’? in MI. (addenda). 

Vital: endowed with life (fig.). Newman 
is first quoted, of religion; then Mrs. Brown- 
ing, ‘‘ the vital Greek tongue,’’ and Symonds, 
of Theocritus’ poems. This seems to be the 
meaning in FE, Bolton’s references to ‘‘ the 
most princely and vital Character ’’ of Queen 
Elizabeth’s writing, and to “‘ that vital, judi- 


cious, and most practicable language of 
Benjamin Jonson’s poems,’’ ‘ Hypercritica,’ 
iv. §§ 2, 3. 


Vituperative. The Latin type vitupera- 
tivus is starred as “‘ not actually found.” It 
may be found in ‘ Epp. Obsc, Virorum,’ ii. 
15, “‘hodie scripsit mihi unam litteram 
vituperativam.”’ 

Vulpeci’. This abbreviation of ‘ vulpi- 
cide’’ is not given. Meredith, ‘ Rh, Flem- 
ing,’ ch, xviil., ‘‘ne’er a rascally vulpeci’ 
spoils sport as he do. , . There’s two questions 
about they vulpecies.’’ 

Vult: face. For a later example, see Lith- 
gow, ‘ The Gushing Teares’ (1863) 158, ‘‘O 
strange! man’s frame should thus all times 
be showne by gifts and Vults divers’d, yet 
clearly knowne.”’ GG 


(To be continued), 


LOANE. 








| EREFORD: APOTHECARY’S BOY 1N 
TROUBLE.—The following is another 
| specimen of the minor documents belonging 
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to the Corporation of Hereford (see ante 
p. 226). It is believed to be of date 1578. 
Jhon yf it plec yo{uJr worship to be good 
horne unto a pore youthe that is at yolujr 
worshipes apoyntment in ward for his 
disdemaner and for the knowledge that I 
have of hm is as her a ftur foloweth In 
my being in well shere I levid most be 
phisik & Curiorgiri and by that meanes 
I made a qua [sic] vita, rosasolus & 
angelica watur Cardus watur minta 
Romana watur & thes waturs he sold & 
bught hornes girdles broken Copes & other 
such thinges and I dyd meane to hire him 
yt I had contenowed in that Contre and by 
that meanes he Cam to this Contre & [ 
disor yo{uJjr worship to let him to_ his 
libarti & I hope this Correction shall be 
awarning unto him & that he may pray 
to god for the p[re]sarvation of yo[u]r good 
worship truli he is now in a sorecase 
Yo[u]rs to his power 
Richard Bagge 


F, C. Morgan, 
Librarian. 
Hereford Public Library. 


NEW LETTER OF CHARLES LAMB.— 

In the recently published three volume 
edition of the Lamb correspondence, I find no 
record of Charles Lamb having had corres- 
pondence with John Britton, an antiquarian 
who enjoyed considerable prominence during 
Elia’s lifetime. There comes to light, how- 
ever, through the somewhat unsatisfactory 
medium of an autograph catalogue, record of 
a Lamb letter to Britton. The epistle is 
listed as item 101 in the No, 12 [1902], cata- 
logue of Edwin A. Denham, of New York 
City — American agent for Alexander Den- 
ham and Company, of London. The letter, 
it is stated, relates to Shakespeare’s bust at 
Stratford, and is dated, 20 Russell Street, 
November 25, 1818. Unfortunately the cata- 
logue gives but a fragment in transcription : 

I did not know the extent of Malone’s atro- 
city; had I been churchwarden of Stratford I 
would have set the knave in stocks. 

John Britton (1771-1857) was an earnest 
advocate of the preservation of national monu- 
ments. Edmund Malone had been dead six 
years at the time of Lamb’s epistolary senti- 
ment toward him. In 1822 Lamb enlarged 
his thoughts about Malone in the essay, ‘ De- 
tached Thoughts on Books and Reading.’ In 
it he wrote that he ‘‘ would have clapt both 
commentator {Malone] and sexton fast in the 
stocks ’’ for whitewashing the painted effigy 
of Shakespeare at Stratford church. 


Joun H. Brrss. 








ACOB’S STAFF.—A representation of the 
navigational instrument, well-known jn 
the seventeenth century to English navigators 
as the Cross-staff, has been embossed upon 
commemorative medals distributed by Lord 
Baden-Powell on the occasion of the recent 
rally of Scouts in Holland. Continental sea- 
men knew the instrument by the name of the 
Greek Radius, Radio Greco or baston di 
Giacob. The origin of this attribution to 
Jacob has not as yet been satisfactorily solved, 
but it suggests intriguing possibilities that 
have recently carried several Jacob’s stafis 
into the correspondence columns of The Times, 
The last, the Gunter’s Staff represented full 
size in the fine picture of the death scene of 
Lady Thomas Aston in 1635, now in the Man. 
chester Art Gallery, is inscribed along the 
cross-bow with an explanation, which Mr. 
Lawrence Haward has read as ‘‘ Numerantur 
astra, mare novit limites, terrae mensura 
datur, immensus dolor.’’ Can grief be 


greater ? R. T. Guntuer. 


HE MORNING POST.—It is to be lament- 
ed that this reputable newspaper has just 
lost its individual existence. Its opinions 
were accorded prominence from the start, and 
one misses the almost daily quotations from it 
broadcast from a responsible foreign radio 
station to the very day before the announcer 
at that station recorded, with manifest regret, 
its demise. Born in a cynical and waspish 
age, perhaps one of the unkindest things 
written about it was this ‘‘ Impromptu... 
by the ingenious author of the New’ Bath 
Guide, in the year 1799”’: 
You say, my friend, that every day, 
Your company forsaking, 
In quest of news, I haste away, 
The Morning Post to take in. 
But if nor news nor sense it boast, 
Which all the world agree in, 
I don’t take in the Morning Post, 
The Morning Post TAKES ME IN. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE.... 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


T1HANGING LONDON.—1. Abbey Lane, 
/ Kilburn. This obscure rural corner will 
soon make way for working-class dwellings. 
Six old-fashioned houses (formerly Greville 
Cottages) with long gardens will go. 

2. St. James’s Diocesan Home, 484, Ful- 
ham Palace Road, 8.W.6. Demolished and 
blocks of flats being erected on site, The 
stained-glass windows have been placed in the 
chapel at North Sheen Cemetery. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





THE ENGLISH COLONY IN 
CARACAS. 
[s 1834 a burial-ground was provided in 


Caracas ‘ for the interment of the mem- 
bers of the English Church dying within that 
city... , under the auspices of the British 
Government as well as by its pecuniary aid, 
in addition to the subscriptions obtained 
from H.M. subjects in Caracas and La 
Guayra.”” I take the following from the 
account of the consecration of the ‘chapel and 
cemetery by the Bishop of Barbados and the 
Leeward Islands, William Hart Coleridge: 


On the 24th. (February, 1834), the Bishop was 
honoured by a special audience by the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, José Antonio Paez, General 
in Chief, etc.; and on the 26th. in the presence 
of his Excellency General Paez, the Chief 
Ministers of the Republic, H.M. Consul, the 
Commodore (Pell), and Officers of H.M.S. Forte, 
the British residents, and a large concourse of 
the inhabitants of the city, the Bishop con- 
secrated the chapel and burial ground accord- 
ing to the rites and ceremonies of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. The petition, 
with the ieul of purchase, was presented by 
Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and read by his 
Secretary. His Excellency Lieut. Col. Stopford, 
Governor of Cumana, acted as Chancellor; and 


the Rev. Richard Hurrell Froude, M.A., of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and the Rev. Joseph 
Marshall, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, 


Chaplain of H.M.S. Forte, officiated as the 
Bishop’s Chaplains. The burial ground is 
situated in the suburbs of the city to the south- 
west, and is enclosed by a high and neat wall : 
within it is divided into two squares, and is 
terminated at the southern end by a deep 
yaad of sufficient dimensions to serve as a 
chapel. (Charges... by the Rt. Rev. 
William Hart Coleridge.’ Rivington, 1835). 


I cannot find any note of another episcopal 
visit to Caracas until forty years later. In 
‘Bishop Rawle, a Memoir,’ by George 
Mather and Charles John Blagg (Kegan 
Paul, 1890), it is recorded that early in 1873 
Bishop Rawle (of Trinidad), and Mrs. Rawle 
took a trip to Caracas. The Bishop wrote: 


I have just returned from a special interview 
-he is only Provisional President ... He 
would like to have a Protestant church as a 
visible evidence of the liberté de culte. He 
promises his co-operation if we are serious in 
any proposal of that kind. 


There is a further reference to this visit in 
the ‘English Ohurch History of the West 
Indian Province,’ by F. P. Luigi Josa, Vicar 








of Christ Church and Archdeacon of Demerara 
(Demerara, 1910) : 

Scon after the arrival of the Bishop (Rawle), 
he had to proceed to Caracas in Venezuela to 
enquire into the needs of establishing a mission 
for the members of our church, but the Bishop 
did not see the immediate necessity of sending 
a priest to reside there. 

It seems curious that Bishop Rawle made 
no reference to the fact of Bishop Coleridge’s 
visit to the President at Caracas, and of the 
provision of the chapel and cemetery there 
in 1834; and it will serve as an instance of 
how modern records can be overlooked if [ 
add that the diocesan authority of Trinidad, 
which since 1872 have looked after the Eng- 
lish Colony of Caracas, were also in ignor- 
ance, until they were recently reminded, of 
the events of 1834. What has become of the 
register of interments at the cemetery? So 
far as I can trace, the last burial there was 
in 1865. Has anybody copied the memorial 
inscriptions? A search at Somerset House, 
and at the Foreign Office, and British 
Museum, has not revealed either one or the 
other. There are notes at the Bishop of 
London’s Registry, of a typically fragmen- 
tary and haphazard kind,. of baptisms, 
1843-1847 ; a burial, 1845; and a birth, 1850; 
all at Caracas; and a death, 1817, in 
** Venezuela.’’ (See ‘ Abstract of arrange- 
ments respecting Registration , . . issued by 
the Registrar-General.’ 1915). At the Public 
Record Office I find only the following refer- 
ences: 

F.O. 201/13. Item No. 1. Receipt for 
burial of P. Miller, a British subject acci- 
dentally killed on the Eastern Railway. 

F.O, 201/14. Item No. 1. 6 Jan., 1860. 
List of marriages at the Consulate General. 

Letter from Thomas Nevett, Jnr., calling 
attention to neglected state of British burial- 
ground, No, 19. 1 Aug., 1864. 

Circular dated 1 Mar., 1860—Registry of 
births and deaths limited to seven years after 
the occurrence. 

It does not seem creditable that there 
should be no record in England of the graves 
of a generation (1834-1865), who lie in the 
cemetery at Caracas that was specially set 
apart for them. Will some sympathetic 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ out there put the 
matter right ? 

G. W. 


‘“T OUGHT, THEREFORE I CAN.’’— 

Archbishop Temple in his Gifford 97 
tures (‘ Nature, Man and God’ (1935), p. 
240), expresses surprise that he failed to find 


WRIGHT. 
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this celebrated saying in any of Kant’s works, 
though he mentions one or two approxima- 
tions to it. Others will feel the same sur- 
prise. Is the constant attribution of the say- 
ing to Kant without foundation ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


* TGNORANT MINISTERS,’ XVI. CENT. 

—I have been informed that the name of 
William Washer, who was Rector of Upmin- 
ster, Essex, from 1562 until his death in 
1609, appears in a list of ‘Ignorant and un- 
preaching Ministers in Essex,’ but 1] have 
been unable to trace the document in question. 
I should be grateful for information as to 
where it may be consulted, 


W. Marston Acres. 


IR JAMES JELF (1763-1842).—Informa- 
tion is desired as to the life of Sir James 
Jelf, Mayor of Gloucester, 1815, between that 
year and 1842, when he died at Oxford. The 
details of his parentage and of his career up 
to 1815 are already well known. Contem- 
porary diaries and letters should be a source. 
ARTHUR S, JELF. 
The Cedars, Hythe, Kent. 


SMITH DUDDEN, BOTANIST. — I 

have, and have had for many years, a 
small album with a written title-page, ‘‘ Alga 
Britannica, or Dried Specimens of British 
Marine Plants, collected and preserved by 
Edward Smith Dudden,’’ 1851. 

The specimens are named and classified 
according to Harvey’s ‘ Phycologia Britan- 
nica.’ I think, but I am not sure, that the 
volume came to me from a Devon source. The 
name of E, Smith Dudden is not given in 
Dr, Rendle’s edition of Britten and Boulger’s 
*‘ Biographical Index of Deceased British and 
Irish Botanists,’ and I am wondering if the 
name is familiar to any of your readers 
interested in botany. 

W. Roserts. 


BACCO AND RELIGIOUS DENOMIN- 

ATIONS.—Are there any _ religious 
denominations besides the Salvation Army 
and the Christian Science Church who are 
opposed to the use of tobacco in any form? 


J. D. ROuieston. 


ARLEM, NEGRO CENTRE. — Since 
when has this been, as_ students of 
American literature know it to be, the focus 
of negro life in New York? And has the 
negro centre named “ Africa”’ of the mid- 





nineteenth century (which included a portion 
of Thompson Street north of Canal Street) 
disappeared ? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


“THE CHILDE OF BRISTOWE.’—Has 
this fifteenth-century poem been any- 
where reprinted since 1859, when it was 
included in Camden’s Miscellany? I should 
be grateful for any account of it. Is it con- 
sidered to be a trustworthy representation of 
popular ideas on apprenticeship ? O. N 


RIDGES OF HACKNEY.—This family 
arose under Cromwell and from it des- 
cended the (Brook) Bridges, Baronets of 
Goodneston, Kent. Their crest was, From a 
ducal coronet, a blackamoor’s head, banded; 
and their arms, Three water-buckets within 
a border. 

What is known of the family at Hackney, 
Middlesex? They were there in the seven- 
teenth century and may have been still there 
in the early eighteenth. They were of The 
Grove, Middlesex—is this represented by the 
present-day Hackney Grove? 

Were they at any time of Brook House, 
the old manor-house of Hackney? It still 
stands in the Clapton Road; and ‘‘ Brook,” 
a particularly favoured Christian-name in 
all branches of the family, may have been 
derived from the manor-house — on the old 
Hackney Brook, no doubt ? 

I think Hackney (now in London, but 
which in the time of the Bridges was or was 
becoming a fashionable residential village) 
used to be on the confines of what is now 
called Epping Forest, then Waltham Forest. 
Did the Bridges hold any official appoint- 
ments in connection with the Forest? Brook 
House is decorated with carvings of stags, 
swans, and other Forest beasts and birds. 

Was Hackney Wick the full name of the 
old village? Or was this a bailiwick of the 
Forest ? 

Was Hackney within any sort of jurisdic- 


tion of the Tower of London? Was the 
Tower the Forest Castle? The Bridges had 
certain associations with the Tower of 


London and I believe Hackney was one of 
the ‘‘ Tower Hamlets.’’ I should like, gen- 
erally, to have a description of old Hack- 
ney as it was in the Bridges’s time. 

The Hackney family included (the first 
there?) John Bridges, a member of Crom- 
well’s Council of State, and his eldest son, 
Colonel John Bridges, one of Cromwell's 
Colonels. The latter’s youngest brother was 
Brook Bridges of Holland House, Kensing- 
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ton (apparently the first ‘‘ Brook ’’), who 
was a Commissioner of Royalist Estates for- 
feited by Cromwell, whereby he amassed 
wealth, and was enabled, dying a bachelor, 
to become the testamentary benefactor of the 
whole family—whence presumably the popu- 
larity of his Christian name in all branches 


ever after, DB. i, By. B: 


URROWS AND HUTCHINSON OF 
NOTTINGHAM, — These two Puritan 
families were officially associated with Not- 
tingham Castle in the seventeenth century. 
What offices did they hold? Were they re- 
lated, whether by blood or by marriage? 

As the Royal Forest of Sherwood was 
administered from the Royal Castle of Not- 
tingham, the Forest Castle, the same two 
families may have had members who were 
Forest officers, 

Any connection of either family with the 
name of Bridges or of Smyth, or with the 
Tower of London, will be information of 
value; as also, any particulars of the immedi- 
ate family of Colonel John Hutchinson, Gov- 


ernor of Nottingham Castle and town for the | 


Parliament in the Civil War, regicide and 
Baptist, M.P. for Notts, one of Cromwell’s 
Colonels and Councillors of State. 


B. H. B. 8. 


ABINE: COX.—I should be grateful to 
any reader who would furnish me par- 

ticulars of the parentage, and place and pre- 
cise date of birth of 

1. General Joseph Sabine, b. about 1662; 
d. 24 Oct., 1739, as Governor of Gibraltar. 

2. Major-General Thomas Cox, b. about 
1735; d. 2 Dec., 1788. 

General Sabine was the father of Thomas 
Cox’s mother-in-law. 

Berlin. 


HE SALSETTE.—This vessel is said to 
have left England or Ireland for Port 
Phillip (Melbourne) in or before 1853. Par- 
ticulars of her passengers are wanted. She 
is said to have had on board Henry Mel- 
ville Hatchell, said to have been an Army 
man or doctor; Charles Simpson John Lowe, 
a surgeon; George Venables, perhaps also a 
surgeon, 

She left Plymouth on Mar. 10, 1853, and 
arrived at Melbourne in July, 1853. The 
above names were not included in the pas- 
senger-list for that voyage; possibly they 
belong to another voyage. 


Tro von Donop. 


AUSTRALIAN GENEALOGIST. 





‘HE CITY OUTSIDE THE GATES.—How 
did the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don acquire jurisdiction over the land imme- 
diately outside its Gates, such as the Ward 
of Farringdon Without and the Liberties and 
Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in fact all 
the land on the West side of the Fleet River 
up to the boundary line running from Hol- 
born Bars in the North to Temple Bar and 
through the Temple to the River Thames on 

the South ? 

Le OS 


THE CANTLET.—In The Times, Sept. 23, 

1937, is an article on The Thames Estu- 
ary. In it are given the names of many of 
the shoals and channels. I] do not, however, 
see mention of the Cantlet. I have been told 
on good authority, that it is so called on 
account of its shelving bank; its lean or tilt 
or cant. Is this so? 

HB: WW. .U. 


RENCH AS THE INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE FOR TITLES.—There is 
now being advertised ‘ China at the Cross- 
roads,’ published by Messrs. Faber and Faber, 
the authors of which are General and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. When did the convenient 
rule that the ordinary titles for Oriental and 
Eastern European notabilities should be taken 
from the French come in? Is it a customary 
rule, or one officially laid down ? 


IGNORAMUS. 


‘“T AZY-BEDS.’’—What is the meaning of 


this word which is, I believe, a term in 


| the agriculture of the Hebrides, 


F. R. C. 


THE MACABRE.--In a recent interview, 

Sir Zafrulla Khan, speaking of India 
and the relation of India to the Occident—in 
answer to the interviewer’s suggestion that the 
acid test of religion is the attitude its fol- 
lowers adopt towards death (vide the Listener 
No. 456, p. 735)—said ‘‘on the whole we 
stand in far less terror of death than people 
do in the West. There is certainly no feeling 
of horror attached to the idea of death.’’ The 
feeling of horror entertained by people in 
the West would seem to be both a cause and 
again, an effect of the Western addiction to 
the macabre. To what is this to be traced, 
whether in the character or in the history of 
Western peoples? Is it, originally, a North- 
ern prociivity, in spite of its appearance in 
some Southern art and literature? 

R. A. L. 
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SABELLA (ROSE) TULLOCH: HER 

WILL.—Wanted, a full abstract of the will 
of Isabella Ros or Rose, relict of the Rev. 
Nicholas Tulloch, Vicar of Ruthven, Sub- 
Dean of Moray, said to have been made by 
her at Elgin on 15 Aug., 1585. The Rev. 
Nicholas Tulloch made his will at Forres, 
18 Nov., 1582, and died 20 Nov., 1582 (Edin- 
burgh Comt, Register of Testaments, vol. xii). 

R. T. BEeRTHON. 

Halton, Selsey, Chichester, Sussex. 


WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY: RESI- 

DENCE AND PLACE OF BURIAL 
WANTED.—William Young Ottley, died 
1836, was Keeper of Prints in the British 
Museum, 1833-36. He lived in Kensington 
at the end of his life. I am desirous of dis- 
covering the house in which he resided and 
the churchyard in which he was buried. 


CINEAS. 


HE THIEVES’ ALPHABET.—What was 
the Thieves’ Alphabet. I have been told 
that it contains the following lines :— 

E was an Efter that went to the play. 

I was an Ikey with swag all encumbered. 

Y was a Yoxter that eat caper-sauce. 

Were the remaining letters of the alphabet 
treated similarly? Hotten’s ‘ Slang Diction- 
ary’ (1870), gives ‘‘ yoxter’’ a convict re- 
turned from transportation before his time. 


Kew. 


OOLE, THE TAILOR.—Can anyone tell 
me about a nineteenth-century London 
tailor named Poole, who used to dress badly 
off but promising young men for nothing, be- 
lieving that to be well dressed was a great help 
towards success in life and expecting—I hope 
with some good results—that when his pro- 
tégés had made their fortunes they would pay 
his bill? N.G 


NTRODUCTION OF WHISKEY INTO 
ENGLAND.—I have read somewhere that 
in the fifties of last century whiskey had not 
yet been introduced into England. Is that a 
fact? I had supposed it was in use much 


earlier. H.J.C. 
UTHOR WANTED—.Who is the author of 
the following lines? 


“Je souhaite dans ma maison, 
Une femme ayant la raison, 
Un chat passant parmi les livres, 
Des amis en toute saison, 
Sans lesquels je ne peux pas vivre.” 


J. D. Roiieston. 





Replies. 





BIRTH OF ST, THOMAS AQUINAS: 
DATE WANTED. 


(clxxiii. 209, 248). 

KVEN at the time of St. Thomas’s death 

there seems to have been uncertainty in 
the minds of his disciples and biographers 
concerning his age. ‘‘ The end of 1225 is 
usually assigned as the time of his birth.” 
Father Placid Conway, O.P., in his ‘ Saint 
Thomas Aquinas’ (Longmans, 1911), using 
as foundation the accounts left by William 
de Tocco and Ptolomeo de Lucca, two of the 
Angelic Doctor’s personal pupils and earliest 
biographers, definitely places his birth “ in 
the opening days of 1225.’’ Father 
Priimmer, on the authority of Peter Calo, an 
early fourteenth-century Dominican, is of 
opinion that 1227 is more probable. _ M, de 
Wulf, Professor of Philosophy at Louvain, 
accepted the year 1227.—‘ Hist. de la Philo- 
sophie Médiévale’ (1900). 

Many cautious writers, seeing that no 
important thesis depends upon the exact date 
of St. Thomas’s birth, are content to state 
it simply as 1225-1227. The year 1226 is 
given by Kraus (‘ Kirchengeschichte ’) ; 1224 
by the German ‘ Conversations-Lexikon ’ 
(Leipzig, 1865), and also in Hist. Biblioth. 
Fabricianae, Pars. ii. (1718). 

Early in the eighteenth century an anony- 
mous pamphlet appeared, printed in Venice, 
positively asserting 16 April, 1220, to be the 
correct date: but this was by way of main- 
taining a contention regarding an alleged 
period in the Saint’s career and does not 
appear to have been taken seriously — De 
monachatu Benedictino Divi Thomae Aqui- 
natis, referred to in Father Conway’s ‘S. 
Thomas Aquinas,’ p. 21. 

If stated arguments telling in favour of a 
particular year as that of St. Thomas’s birth 
are desired, they will most naturally be found 
in the writings of those who have thought it 
a question of sufficient interest. Of these 
Father Priimmer’s continuation of Denifle’s 
researches may be suggested—see ‘ Cath. 
Ency.,’ vol. xiv. Dr. William Turner in his 
‘ Hist. of Philosophy,’ p. 344 (Ginn and Co., 
1903) mentions 1224 or 1225 and adds in a 
footnote that ‘‘ the latter is, everything con- 
sidered, the most probable date. cf. Acta Sanc- 
torum Martii vol. I. 656.” 

But such works are not readily accessible 
outside theological circles, 


R. B. Heppte. 
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The date of this learned Doctor is usually 
accepted as at the close of the year 1226; but 

sibly owing to a later conflict as to his 
Loving entered on his fiftieth year at his 
decease, March 7-8, 1274 (i.e., the day of his 
feast). Bart®. da Lucca, a contemporary, 
however, says very vaguely that he was forty- 
eight or forty-nine years of age. If ‘‘ the 
close of the year ’’ should intend that he was 
born at midnight of the changing year, a dis- 
pute may have easily originated as to the 
year. In Paris his feast is eleven days after 
that celebrated in Rome. Obviously, having 
arisen so long ago, settlement of the question 
is precarious. 

St.C. B. 


ANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND GEORGE 
II] (clxxiii, 242).—Old volumes of 
‘N. and Q.’ contain many references to 
Hannah Lightfoot and, if I am not mistaken, 
the late Mr, Horace Bleackley, a great 
authority on the eighteenth century, pub- 
lished a book upon her history so far as it 
has ever become known. 

No proof whatever has been produced of 
her marriage to George III in Curzon Street 
Chapel, or elsewhere; for Hannah’s marriage 
with a man called Axford (not Oxford), the 
references to which | have alluded may be con- 
sulted, 

H. 


Your correspondent may find the most reli- 
able information concerning the above story 
in the book entitled ‘ The Fair Quaker,’ by 
Mary L. Pendered. The authoress has been 
most thorough in her research, and mentions 
descendants still living in 1910, when the 
book was published. An earlier author who 
wrote extensively upon this subject was the 
late W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. He always main- 
tained that the story was entirely fabricated 
by one Olivia Wilmot Serres. This, however, 
was not the case, as mention of the romance 
appeared in the Public Advertiser of 7 Sept., 
1770, two years before Olivia Wilmot Serres 
was born; and again in the Citizen of 24 
Feb., 1776. 

A, R. BENNETT. 

68, Hill Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


}OSTELRIES WITH NAMES FROM 

FICTION (clxxiii. 67, 121, 161, 215).— 
In New York City, as in Greenwich, Conn., 
there is a Hotel Pickwick Arms. In Salem, 
Mass., I have dined in the House of Seven 
Gables, the setting of the Hawthorne novel 


of that title; and The Wayside Inn at Con- 


cord, Mass., known to every reader of Haw- 





thorne, is still open, 1 believe, to receive 
guests. While at Provincetown, Mass., last 
summer, I was told by the proprietor of The 
White Whale, an inn, that the whale of rare 
coloration in Melville’s ‘ Moby-Dick’ had 
suggested the title of his hostelry. 


Joun H. Brrss. 


‘ ADAM AND EVE’S WEDDING SONG’ 

(clxxiii, 241).—Folk-song versions of the 
song beginning ‘‘ When Adam was first 
created’ or ‘‘ Both sexes give ear to my 
fancy,’’ will be found in ‘ Traditional Tunes ’ 
—Kidson—Oxford, C, Taphouse and Son, 
1891; ‘ Folk Songs of the North Countrie ’— 
Kidson and Moffat—London, Ascherberg, 
Hopwood and Crew, 1927; ‘Songs of the 
West ’—S. Baring Gould—London, Methuen, 
1905; and also in the 1891 edition of this 
work. References to versions of the words— 
the earliest being about 1740—will be found 
in the notes to the song in ‘ Songs of the 
West.’ 

The moral on Eve being taken from Adam’s 
side will be found in Chaucer, ‘ The Per- 
sone’s Tale’ (prose) in the section Remedium 
Luxuriae, third paragraph, 

E, A. WHITE. 


(=> ON MONTAIGNE (clxxiii. 244). 
—l. Book II., chapter xii., “‘ Tamly.”’ 
The index to M. Pierre Villey’s edition of 
Montaigne, 3 vols., 1922-3, states Tamly to 
be in India. The only place of that name, 
Tamli, which I have found is N. of Amritsar. 
Can this be meant? Is there another town 
so called? 

2. Book II., ch. xxi. When Montaigne 
wrote that the day of the battle (of Alcazar) 
was famous for the death of three kings, these 
I suppose, were the King of Portugal (Sebas- 
tian), Muley Moloch, King of Fez and Sebas- 
tian’s ally, Muley Mohammed, who had been 
driven out from his kingdom of Fez. The 
last named was drowned in a river during the 
retreat, 

3. Book II., ch. xxxvii. Chalosse, Lahon- 
tan, etc. These places are, as Mr. Hockine 
infers, not far from the Chateau of Mon- 
taigne. M. Villey, p. 359, refers to an article 
by Louis Batcave in the Revue des Etudes 
Historiques, 1901, p. 127, ‘‘ Commentaire his- 
torique d’un passage de Montaigne.’’ Lahon- 
tan, we learn, is a village in the canton of 
Salies in the arrondissement of Orthez. About 
1570 Montaigne and the baron de Caupéne 
had a lawsuit with reference to their rights 
over the village of Lahontan. This I take 
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from M, Pierre Villey’s ‘ Les Sources des 

Essais,’ vol. iv. of the large Bordeaux edition 

of the Essays. Epwarp BEnsLy. 
230, London Road, St. Albans. 


WOONING IN LITERATURE (clxxi. 58; 
clxxiii. 232).—On the subject of swoon- 
ing the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Magazine, 1764, p. 232, 
may be perused with much interest: 

Firs just imported from Italy; being a 
speedy and efficacious method of procuring the 
most captivating and natural fainting, and 
will be found particularly useful in this 
riotous season, when all ladies would be 
ambitious to appear in public with a proper 
delicacy of nerves, which some from a too good 
constitution, have the misfortune to want. 
These Fits are sold sealed up, in smali boxes, 
five in each, in colour and appearance like a 
barley-drop, so innocent that a child of two 
years old may take them with safety; each 
drop is a sure Fit of ten minutes, at the expira- 
tion of which you are as well, if not better, 
than before taking them; the operation is 
immediate. To be sold at all prefumers, with 
printed directions. Price, 4/- the box or 1/- 
a single Fit. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


HE WHO’D HAVE 
INN (clxxiii. 243).—G. J. Monson- 
FitzJohn, in his ‘ Quaint Signs of Olde 
Inns,’ mentions this sign as occurring at Mil- 
ton and Yelverton. He says it may be that 
it was the outcome of a landlord’s feelings 
on owning a tavern after being perhaps a 
churchwarden for many years; or he might 
have borrowed the idea from the Dutch, who, 
on retiring from business to a quiet home, 
very often call their houses ‘‘ Nooit Gedacht ”’ 
(never expected). 

Who’d Have Thought It? is also the name 
of a house in Lincolnshire upon which the 
traveller comes suddenly after turning a 
corner in a place where he would not have 
expected to find an inn. 

This reminds me of a story about a Ken- 
dal snuff-dealer who, on retiring from busi- 
ness, bought himself a dog-cart in which he 
could take pleasure-jaunts and had painted 
on the back of it the words: 

Who’d have thought it— 
Snuff bought it! 


THOUGHT IT? 


H. Askew. 


GPURRIER SURNAME (clxxiii. 67, 123). 

—The name was formerly well-known at 
Poole and in other parts of Dorset. The 
following are some occurrences of this sur- 
name, 





Poole.—Mayors of Poole: Timothy Spur- 


rier, 1722, 1725, 1730, 1731; Timothy 
Spurrier (Junr.), 1747, 1751; William 
Spurrier, 1784, 1786, 1787, 1802. 

John Spurrier, clockmaker at Poole, in 


1710. 

From the Registers of Almer, Co. Dorset.— 
Thomas Spurrier married Hope Cole, of 
Pool, May 24, 1670 (by licence), 

Walter Spurrier of Pool and Mary Sea- 
more, of Morden, were married Jan. 2, 1665 
(by licence), 

Compton Abbas—(Deeds).—1821. Jan. 3, 4, 
Christopher Spurrier, of Upton, Esq., to Sir 
R. C. Glyn, Bart. Sale of the Manor of 
Compton Abbas with Twyford, a farm and 
lands for £16,513. 

1821. Jan. 4, 5. Sir R. C. Glyn, Bart., to 
Christopher Spurrier. Mortgage to secure 
£15,678 in half-yearly instalments of £1,000 
each, 

1822. March 11, 12. Christopher Spurrier, 
Esq., and others to Richard Plumtre Glyn, 
Esq., and others for Messrs. Glyn, Mills and 
Co. Assignment of mortgage for securing 
balance of £10,000. (This has the crest of C. 
Spurrier), 

1825. Michaelmas. Quietus of Christopher 
Spurrier, Esq., Sheriff of Dorset, on his 
account for the year Michaelmas 5 George IV 
to Michaelmas 6 George IV. 


H. F. N. JoxHnstone. 


EBER: VALSOMACHI: VAN CORT- 
LANDT (clxxiii. 243).—Henry Charles 
Van Cortlandt, C.B., died at 10, Onslow Cres- 
cent, London, on 15 Mar., 1888, aged seventy- 
four. His rank in the British Army was 
that of Colonel and he received his C.B. on 
account of Indian Mutiny services, in which 
he was in command of a district and a field 


force. H. F. N. Jonnstone. 


RMS OR EMBLEM IN _ TISBURY 
CHURCH (clxxiii. 243).—Cotonen J. 
BeNnETT-STANFORD may find the information 
he wants in the Report on the Church of Tis- 
bury, Wilts, published (1884-7) by the Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


HOMAS HARGREAVES: CORRES- 
PONDENCE (clxxiii. 244), — It may 
interest Mr, Frepertck Buiarr to know that 
I possess a fine miniature by this artist. It 
is believed to be of the first Sir Robert Peel, 
father of the Prime Minister. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
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[HE DERIVATION OF ‘‘ GUN ”’ (clxxiii. 
929, 365).—I still do not think that the 
suggestion of a derivation for “‘ gun”’ from 
the feminine name Gunhild is very satisfac- 
tory. The examples of guns which have been 
iven feminine names seem mostly (as Mons 
Neg and Hungry Liz) to refer to one parti- 
cular piece, as does, what would otherwise be 
the most convincing example, the fourteenth 
century Domina Gunilda which was appar- 
ently ‘‘ una magna balista de cornu.”’ I can- 
not help feeling a doubt whether Gunhild, by 
the fourteenth century, was at all a common 
name compared with names of Christian 
derivation, and unless there was some such 
definite reason for adopting a comparatively 
uncommon as we get in Bertha, surely only 
the most common name would have been 
adopted. The fact that both elements of Gun- 
hild mean ‘‘ war,’’ again, seems to me rather 
unlikely, in the fourteenth century, to have 
had any bearing on the matter. 

The engon explanation, so far, appeals to me 
as the likelier, though I must acknowledge that 
Ihave not yet looked up the Proceedings to 
which Colonel Leslie has been so good as to 
refer me, a. s 


JABTNELL (? DARNELL) (clxxii, 405; 
sv. ‘FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS,’ clxxiii, 52, 178).—May I 
add that William Anderson, third son of Sir 
Edmond Anderson, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas (who died 1 Aug. 
1605) married, as his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Darnell, Knight. 

Is it likely that Darnell is a variant of 
Darell, the progenitor of which family was a 
companion-in-arms of the Conqueror ? 

James SEtTON-ANDERSON. 

The Haven, Maxwelltown. 


OHN SHAW AND THE BOARD OF 

GREEN CLOTH (clxxiii, 229). — The 
“Board of Green Cloth ’’ has not yet ceased 
its functions, as anyone may assure them- 
selves by reading the copperplate Diploma in 
a gold frame exhibited in the shop-window 
of any ‘‘ Purveyor to His Majesty: By Ap- 
pointment.”’ 

Epwarp J, G. Forse. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S' LETTERS: 
SOURCES WANTED (celxxiii. 227, 241, 
28)—(8) “for the same reason that Lady 
Mary refused Pope, with a ‘no touching’ &c.” 
The clue to this I find in Joseph Spence’s 
Anecdotes,’ S. W. Singer’s edition, p. 233, 
editor’s note: “The younger Richardson 
relates, that when Lady Mary [Wortley Mon- 








tagu] showed Pope a paper of her verses, in 
which he wished to make some trifling altera- 
tions, she said, “ No, Pope, no touching, for 
then whatever is good for anything will pass 
for yours, and the rest for mine.” Byron 
presumably took this from ‘ Richardsoniana,’ 
1776, by Jonathan Richardson, the elder, with 
anecdotes interspersed by Jonathan R., the 


younger. 
(29), p. 242, “A wretched attempt, like 
‘Maclaurin’s made Dish’,’ See Boswell’s 


‘Johnson,’ G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell’s edi- 
tions, i. 469, and v. 394, “ As for Maclaurin’s 
imitation of a made dish, it was a wretched 
attempt.” Crocker identified M. as a son of 
the mathematician. He afterwards became a 
Lord of Session under the title of Lord 
Dreghorn. 

(45) “‘confine myself to the ‘high flying o 
Buttons,—(you remember Pope’s phrase).” 
See Elwin and Courthorpe’s edition of Pope, 
vol. x. p. 172, Letter to Craggs, “I fear no 
arbitrary high-flying proceeding from the 
small court-faction at Button’s.” 

(47) “as Fielding said ‘Down ([shd be 
Damn] them, let them find that out.” This 
story is told in Arthur Murphy’s ‘ Essay on 
the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding.’ See 
Miss G. M. Godden’s ‘ Henry Fielding,’ p. 141. 
On the first performance of Fielding’s ‘ Wed- 
ding-Day’ Garrick, who was playing Mill- 
amour, had begged that a passage might be 
omitted to which he was afraid the audience 
would object. ‘“ No, d—mn ’em,” replied the 
bard, “if the scene is not a good one let them 
find that out.” The passage was hissed and 
Garrick retired to the green-room in great dis- 
tress; on being told what had happened Field- 
ing remarked “Oh! d—mn ’em, they have 
found it out have they! ” 


St. Albans. 


33. “the ‘self-approving hour ’.”’ 
‘Essay on Man,’ Ep. iv. 1. 255. 
*“One self-approving hour whole years out- 
weighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas; ” 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


EFERENCES WANTED (clxii, 318, 359).— 
At the first reference (Apr. 30, 1932) Darang 
Drake asked about authorship of the lines: 


“She must be courteous, 
She must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit, 
The maiden I love.’ 


I replied at the second reference correctly that 
they appeared in a song ‘My Queen’ (music 
by Blumenthal), the verses having been written 
under the pseudonym of “Stella.” 

I further suggested that the authoress might 
be Mrs. Lewis, nee Estelle Anna Robinson, an 
American poetess, who adopted “ Stella ” as her 
pen-name. This was not so: the verses in ques- 
tion were by Mrs. Bowen Graves, another lady 
who wrote as “ Stella ”—vide Cushing’s ‘ Ini- 
tials and Pseudonyms.’ 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


Pope, 


M. A. H. 
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The Library. 


Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist. 
By Dom Adrian Morey. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 1s.), 

AN important feature of this book is Part 

Il., the Penitential of Bartholomew of 

Exeter, here published for the first time—the 
text being that of Cotton MS. Vitellius A. 
xii. The Penitential is the most important 
of the three theological works which remain 
to us of this hard-working bishop, and the 
only one which seems to have ranged beyond 
this country. Eighteen copies of it are 
known, of which there are three in Paris, one 
at Troyes and one in the Vatican Library; 
most of them belonged originally to religious 
houses. Dom Adrian Morey, besides the 
Introduction to it, gives a useful short account 
of penitentials in general. Questions con- 
cerning confession and penance occupied 
people’s minds a great deal during the theo- 
logical revival of the twelfth century, and the 
deficiencies of the ordinary parish priest, 
most often by no means a learned person, 
pressed on the consciences of superiors, Bar- 
tholomew had a fair number of somewhat 
earlier manuals to draw upon, and this work 
of his which proved so acceptable is largely 
a compilation—good -to read. none the less, 
and remarkable for its mildness. Other 
texts, given as appendixes to Part I, are 
decretals of Alexander III, judgements of 
Bartholomew as papal judge-delegate, and a 
series of charters. All this, with the bio- 
graphy of Bartholomew and discussion of the 
offices, besides that of bishop, in which he 
served compose a useful and original study of 
the twelfth century. 

Bartholomew was by birth a Norman who 
probably began his career under the aegis of 
Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury. Not 
much remains from which we can directly 
gather information about his character or 
about the more domestic side of his life, 
but the friendship between him and John of 
Salisbury, attested by so many of John’s 
letters, is something to go upon. His fre- 
quent employment as papal delegate, his pro- 
minence in the Becket controversy and, after 
Becket’s death, at MHenry’s court and on 
Henry’s business, show that he was accounted 
a capable man of affairs as well as being recog- 
nised on all hands as an eminent canonist. 
To the English student the Church history 
of the time is largely the history of the 
struggle between Henry II and Becket ; looked 











| at from the European point of view, it js 
| the history of the stormy reign of Pope Alex. 
ander III and his struggle with Barbarossa, 
and the schism in which Northern Europe 
favoured the anti-pope. Alexander had been 
recognised by England, and Henry had given 
him no little material support, so that to 
break with Henry was a serious step to take, 
and no doubt it is one minor result of the gen. 
eral difficult situation that we find Bartholo- 
mew—good churchman and Pope’s man as he 
was—in constant close touch with Henry and 
steadily playing the part which might be 
expected by the King from a prelate of his 
eminence. To have Henry clearly displayed 
as a sinner in the eyes of all Christendom 
was, one may guess, in some ways a simplifi- 
cation of problems, 

The most interesting of the chapters on 
Bartholomew’s career is that treating of his 
work as papal judge-delegate. Alexander was 
himself a great master of canon law; it was 
inevitable that the strong legal movement of 
the century should under his rule be developed 
and further organised. In England, as Dom 
Adrian Morey points out, he had an epis- 
copate of unusual ability, learning and weight 
of character at his service. The judge 
delegate appointed, with the powers of a legate 
for the purpose of a particular case, to decide 
disputes in which appeal had been made to 
the Curia, was clearly—supposing the choice 
fell on a good man—a means of ensuring 
impartiality and finality in the application 
of the law, as well as of extending the pene 
trative authority of the Pope on which medi- 
aeval theory was now concentrating itself. 
The discussion of this and of the cases with 
which Bartholomew dealt as delegate form a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of the 
working of canon law in England. 


The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Later 
Middle Ages: [Documents] Selected and 
Edited by E. M. Carus-Wilson (Printed 
for the Bristol Record Society). 


NEW volume of the Bristol Record Soti- 

ety’s publications is always welcome. The 
work of scholars, and excellently printed, 
these books both make available to the 
students valuable records hitherto beyond his 
reach and also afford good examples of the 
most effective way of dealing with material 
not very easily amenable to clear arrange 
ment. To Mr. E, M. Carus-Wilson one of 
the best patches in the field of the records 
has been assigned. The overseas trade of 





Bristol has not before been worked down t0 
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the sources; and also it is in itself of very | With this, he was exonerated on the ground 
yarious interest and importance. The citi- | that his peccant shipment of salt had been 


zns of Bristol, century by century make an 
imposing array of men, and here a few facts 
may be found added to the biography of sev- 
eral of them, 


Mr, Carus-Wilson starts his introduction 
by remarking that whereas the printed 
sources for Bristol’s trade are few, the un- 
printed sources are uncommonly abundant. 
“Ags rich in mediaeval manuscripts as in 
mediaeval churches,’’ Bristol, besides the 
treasures of its Council House, pre-eminent 
among which are its Great and Little Red 
Books and the Great Orphan Book and Book 
of Wills, possesses also in the City churches 
a considerable body of original material. St. 
Mary Redcliffe, where Chatterton not only 
fabricated letters and poems, purporting to 
be mediaeval but likewise destroyed whole- 
sale actual mediaeval scripts in numbers deso- 
lating to think of, has now appointed its own 
archivist to deal with what remains. Never- 
theless, though the civic history of Bristol is 
thus well represented in its various archives, 
records of the daily business of the merchants 
are almost entirely wanting, and the evidence 
for the detail of the mediaeval trade of 
the city must be sought in London, in the 
Exchequer Records and the Chancery Records 
at the Public Record Office and in the collec- 
tion of Bristol wills at Somerset House. It 
is here that Mr, Carus-Wilson has gathered 
the principal part of the material for his 
book. He is largely working over unexplored 
ground; yet, as he truly says, without a 
knowledge of these records the commerce and 
the fame and prosperity of Bristol can by no 
means be fully understood. 

The introduction which makes clear the 
nature of the various extant records is a good 
piece of work. They are principally Customs 
Accounts, concerned with wine, the chief 
import, and cloth the chief export, and with 
these Rolls of Memoranda oe ye ew 

Part I. of the book consists of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Records ’—the more remarkable set 
out in full, others calendared. The arrange- 
ment is chronological. Apart from its use- 
fulness to the special student, this selection 
of 208 documents must make appeal to any- 
one who cares for history as a picture of 
human activity. It ranges from an account 
of the custom on wool, woolfells and hides 
exported from Bristol in the year 1291-1292 
to an account of a voyage into the Atlantic 
in which Thomas Croft, a Customer, was 
illegally interested in the year 1481; charged 








designed not for purposes of trading but to 
seek and find the ‘‘ Isle of Brasile.”” This 
‘“‘ Isle of Brasylle ’’ had the year before—as 
the itinerary of William of Worcester re- 
counts—been the object of the first recorded 
voyage for discovery of the West which set 
out from Bristol. Complications caused by 
storm and capture, and provision against 
them, are fairly often in evidence; details of 
the wheat-trade show Bristol merchants 
obtaining licence to export wheat—a for- 
bidden enterprise—for the provisioning of 
English armies abroad. Import of alum for 
the dyeing of Bristol cloths ; complants of the 
different rules by which the customs were re- 
gulated (thus the Bristol cockets were not 
accepted at Cork because a separate cocket- 
seal was not attached to each of the cloths) ; 
safe-conducts for people going abroad, on the 
business of paying or procuring ransoms; 
licences to take out pilgrims to St. James 
in Galicia or to Jerusalem; the trading with 
Iceland in defiance of the decrees of the King 
of Denmark, and the statute of Henry V1; 
proceedings in Chancery concerning the cap- 
ture of a Portuguese ship by pirates and her 
rescue by a Bristol ship, and her recapture 
with accusation against her owner of collu- 
sion with the pirates (an unusually interest- 
ing series of documents); a licence to make 
a shipment of cloth to Aquitaine, now in 
French hands, granted to Philip Mede and 
Robert Ricard, that thereby they may ran- 
som a friend and relation held in dire 
imprisonment there; the accounts of Robert 
Sturmy’s voyage (which seems to have cost 
him his life) intending to open up a direct 
spice trade between Bristol and the Levant, 
and caught by the Genoese at Malta on his 
return; the petition to the Chancellor of 
Thomas Middleton of Stanton Drew, who had 
iven his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to 
William Canynge’s son, Canynge having pro- 
mised to provide for her handsomely, and who 
complained that the promise had not been ful- 
filled and desired to have it enforced—these 
are some few of the varied topics brought 
into view, enough to show how much of the 
mercantile activity and also of the life of 
the times is here illustrated. 


Part II gives us the Customs accounts; 
Part III a Table of Enrolled Customs and 
Subsidy Accounts. Three of the former are 
given in extenso to show how they were made 
up: and the reader consulting them will be 
led to observe how skilfully from like data 
the calendared accounts have been drawn up. 
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BOoKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr, Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 
616 is concerned with South and Central 
America and the West Indies, describing old 
books, engravings, drawings and maps to the 
number of 300 and more. In the General 
Section a conspicuous item is a good copy of 
the first edition, folio, of Sir Richard Haw- 
kins’s ‘ Observations’ in his ‘‘ Voyage into 
the South Sea, Anno Domini, 1593 ’’ (1622: 
£45). There are four editions of Herrera, the 
second edition of the Spanish original (1725- 
30: £20); a French edition of 1660-71 (£12) ; 
the first edition of the first English transla- 
tion (1725-26: £15), and the Latin version 
brought out in 1622, which contains 17 maps 
and illustrations of the South Seas which 
have all been coloured by a contemporary 
hand (£30). Under Argentina the most strik- 
ing book—priced £50—-is the ‘ Vera Historia ’ 
of Ulrich Schmiedel which, with much else, 
gives the earliest description of Buenos Aires 
(1599). ‘ Brazil’ comprises many attractive 
works: we will mention the ‘ Nova Lusi- 
tania ’ of Francisco de Brito Freyre (Lisbon : 
1675: £30); Thomas Gage’s ‘ New Survey of 
the West Indies’ (1677: £5), and Lionel 
Wafer’s ‘ New Voyage and Description of the 
Isthmus of America’ (1699: £5) are pleasant 
old books on Central America. Under Colom- 
bia the catalogue describes a water-colour 
drawing 10ft. 6ins. long by 134ins. high by 
E. W. Marr, Consul-general at Bogota, 
1852-56, a View of Cartagena (£10). A good 
old work on Peru is Zarate’s ‘ Le Historie 
dello Scoprimento et Conquista del Peru,’ 
here translated into Italian (Venice: 1563: 
£7). On the West Indies a book to be noted 
is Sir Hans Sloane’s ‘ Voyage to Madeira, 
Barbados . . . and Jamaica,’ in which the 
whole of the 430 plates of the fauna and flora 
are coloured (1707-25: £30). 


Mr. Bernarp Hatiipay of Leicester sends 
us his Catalogue No. 215 comprising almost a 
thousand books. He has a Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum,’ in the edition of 1846 
brought out by Caley, Ellis and Bandinel 
(£18 18s.), and we noticed also under Archaeo- 
logy, offered for £10 10s., a long run (26 vols.) 
of Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. An 
original MS, of unknown authorship which 
may or may not be of real value, on about 600 
4to, pages, written about 1860, is an ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Biographical Dictionary.’ This is 
priced £410s. In the way of Periodicals and 





Publications of Learned Societies Mr. Halli. f 


day has a complete set of the publications of 
the Lincoln Record Society, 36 vols.—£13 10s. +) 
and also vols, i. to xiii, of those of the 

lish Place-Name Society—£8 10s. A fi 
edition of the Catalogue of the Bodleian 
rary in the original vellum—a sm. qua 
printed at Oxford by J. Barnes, 1605—costg 
£10 10s. An _ outstanding bibliographical 
item is Andrew Maunsell’s ‘ First Part of 
Catalogue of English printed Bookes which 
concerneth such matters of Divinitie, as haye 
bin either written in our owne Tongue or” 
translated out of anie other language . , . 


with the Second Part, which lists the works.) 


on Mathematics and Science, the two parts im 
one folio volume (1595: £60). 


We have received their Catalogue No. § 
from Messrs, Henry Younc and Sons, 6 
Liverpool. It includes some good sets 
authors’ books, thus: Matthew Arnold, 
vols, (mostly first editions)—£7 10s. ; Brown 
ing, 17 vols., the complete edition of 1889-188 
with the extra volume of biographica 
notes and index (£8 10s.); the original 
tions of Surtees’s Sporting novels (£45) ; tht 
Mellstock Edition of Hardy, 37 vols. (£30) 
and the ‘ Oeuvres ’ of Moliére in the edition 
of 1773, illustrated and in contemporar 
French binding (£26). Houbraken and 
tue’s ‘ Heads of Illustrious Persons of G 
Britain,’ a folio containing 109 portraits t 
famous engravers from the work of well-know 
artists (1737-1748) is priced £8 8s. £25 
asked for the 7 vols. of Captain Coo 
‘Three Voyages ’ in the edition of 1821. 4 
XIV-century Flemish Book of Hours 
ornamented initials, is attractive, and 80 
its different way is a copy of the ‘ Eleg 
Extracts’ put together by Vicesimus Knox 
to which are added the ‘ Elegant Epistles,’ 
whole being a set of 36 vols. in 18 and pri 
£10 10s. A good copy of the first editi¢ 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and a better one of 
first edition of ‘ Paradise Regained’ are 
be had for £18 18s. and £21 respectively. | 
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CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 251 ll. 1 and 34 for “ Willingtom™ 
read Withington. 5 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not u 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 
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